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Garden 
Withstand the heat? 


Will Your 


HEN it’s mid-summer and plenty 
hot—there’s no reason why your 
garden should have a neglected look. 
A mulch of Emblem-Protected Peat 
Moss will do wonders in helping you 
keep your garden beautiful all summer 


long. 


The millions of tiny air-filled cells of 
Emblem-Protected Peat Moss give it 
excellent insulating properties. When 
used as a mulch, it maintains a uniform, 
even temperature in the root area and 
prevents the rapid escape of moisture 
from the soil underneath. Emblem- 
Protected Peat Moss not only protects 
your plants from the parching sun, but 
prevents soil crustation, eliminates 
weeding and saves you many hours of 


watering and cultivating labor. 


Our new bulletin on “Summer Mulch- 
ing” is filled with worthwhile informa- 
tion every garden lover should have. 
Just mail the coupon below for your 
FREE copy. 


CAUTION —Look for the PI 4 —— 
on the side of every bale Of cyt 
peat moss you buy. Itis not 
a brand designation— but a 
stamp of approved quality, 
there for your protection. 
Only nature’s finest peat 
moss is Emblem-Protected. 


EmblemPotected, 
PEAT moss 


FREE 


PEAT IMPORT CORPORATION 


Educational, Advertising & Research Dept. 


155 John Street, NewYork, N.Y. 
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VALUABLE GARDEN 
BULLETINS. WRITE TODAY 
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Please send me a Free copy of your 
new bulletin on “Summer Mulching.” 


Name . 
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Garden Work for Early June ” 
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THIS is a good time to prune evergreen hedges and specimen plants. 


YOUNG cabbage plants and cauliflower plants, as well as plants of 
Brussels sprouts and broccoli may be set out now. 


HOLLYHOCKS and delphiniums should be frequently dusted with 
sulphur or sprayed with Bordeaux mixture. 


PERENNIAL seeds may be sown now. It is wise to get them in 
before very hot weather comes. 


THERE is still time for planting water-lilies in pools, setting them 
in tubs or boxes, which are easy to move. 

IF PHLOX plants begin to show mildew, they should be dusted 
frequently with sulphur or one of the remedies in the trade. 
ONE OF the various proprietary preparations for keeping mildew 
and black spot in check should be used frequently on the roses. 
THERE is still time to plant dahlia roots. It is important to set the 
stakes at the same time. 

EARLY-BLOOMING shrubs which are through flowering may be 
pruned at once, some of the old wood being removed at the base. 

TWO MORE plantings of gladiolus corms may be made to provide 
for late flowers. 

THE SOIL about sweet peas should be mulched with lawn clippings 
or peat moss. 

MOST hardy chrysanthemums should be pinched back several times 
to make them stocky. 

IF THE rose bed is kept thoroughly cultivated, it will help to reduce 
the number of rose bugs. 

SOME growers like to apply weak liquid manure to the peonies 
when the buds start to unfold. 

IT IS a good plan to mulch the strawberry bed with straw or some 
similar material to keep the beds clean. 

IT IS important to spray or dust the currant bushes to kill the cur- 
rant worms. One of the new proprietary sprays will be effective. 
SWEET corn planted now will make rapid growth. Another plant- 

ing may be made by the middle of the month. 


LILACS may be sprayed now if infested with oyster scale, using nico- | 


tine sulphate at the rate of one ounce to six gallons of water. 


MANY vegetable seeds, including those of beets, carrots, Chinese 
cabbage, New Zealand spinach, lettuce, turnips and kohlrabi may 
be sown now. 

THE FOLIAGE of all early-blooming bulbs should be left until it is 
yellow or limp enough to be wound around the finger before 
being removed. 

PEACHES and plums may well be thinned after the June drop. 
There should be six to eight inches between peaches, less between 
plums. 

EARLY-FLOWERING rock garden plants which spread rapidly, 
particularly Phlox subulata, should be divided soon after they 
have flowered. 

ALL TENDER annuals may be started from seed now. It is best, 
however, to use flats for very fine seeds or seeds like those of the 
blue lace flower, which germinate slowly. 

OLD TULIP bulbs may be replanted in a cutting garden when they 
have ceased blooming. New bulbs may be left for another year or 
dug, dried, and then stored in a dry, airy place until the Fall, this 
work being done after the foliage has turned partly yellow. 


LAWNS will be kept in better condition if crab grass plants are 
removed as soon as they appear. It is a good plan to rake the 
lawn before mowing it to bring the seed heads within reach of 
the mower blades. 


BOX LEAF miner, a pest which does much damage to boxwood 
plants, can be destroyed by spraying with nicotine-soap solution, 
to which one quart of molasses is added for each gallon of spray. 
This ts the time to do the work, with three sprayings at three-day 
intervals. 


GARDEN makers who have had trouble with seed rotting in cold- 
frames or in the open ground should use copper oxide at the rate 
of one teaspoonful a pound or a pinch for a seed package. This 
material should be shaken with the seeds in a canning jar to make 
sure the seeds are well coated. 

THE Chinese lantern plant, which is grown for the orange-colored 
seed pods used for house decoration in Winter, is easily grown from 
seeds, but these seeds should be sown in some inconspicuous spot, 
because the flowers have no value and the foliage is not ornamental. 
A beetle attacks the leaves almost every Summer and will riddle them 
unless the plants are frequently sprayed or dusted with arsenate of 
lead. 
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POTTED PLANTS 


English Grape Vines for 
Grapery Planting. 
Strong fruiting canes in 
popular varieties. 


Figs for pot forcing. 18-24 
in. and inch pots. Celes- 
tial and Brown Turkey. 


Potted Roses. Ready for 
immediate delivery. 
Send for list of these 
roses suitable for late 


planting. 


Annuals and Bedding 
Plants. Ready for imme- 
diate delivery. A large 
and varied list of the 
better kinds. Send for it. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen 
Rutherford, 22, New Jersey 

















NON-POISONOUS 
to Humans, 
Animals or Birds 


Here’s America’s FIRST- 
aid to gardens—Red Arrow 
Garden Spray—the only 
insect killer most home gar- 
deners require. No need to 
buy and use two sprays— 
one for sucking and one for 
chewing insects—because 
one spraying with Red Arrow kills both. 


Red Arrow will not injure flowers, vegetables 
or fruits. Protects roses, dahlias, other flowers 
and shrubs. Kills ants and sod web worms in 
lawns. Leaves no poisonous residue. Economi- 
cal, too. A 35¢ bottle (1 oz.) of this concen- 
trated pyrethrum-soap sclution makes 4 to 8 
gallons. Buy Red Arrow where you buy garden 
supplies, or 


MAIL COUPON 








FOR TRIAL SAMPLE 


r 
McCORMICK SALES CO., Dept. 
| Baltimore, Md. wees 


I 1 enclose 10¢ for sample of Red Arrow 
| sufficient to make one gallon of spray. 


| Name 


; Address 
j City 
fl “SRA ere ae 
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YOUR 


GARDEN NEEDS 
Wihsons 
0.K. PLANT SPRAY 


Known for 32 years as the safest, most de- 
pendable insecticide, Wilson’s 0. K. Plant 
Spray is a double-action nicotine prepara- 
tion that protects roses and other flowers, 
plants, shrubs and evergreens from insect 
pests without burning or staining the most 
tender growths. 


Wilkens 
FUNG-O 





Tt Protects You 





Avoid discoloration of your roses in the 
control of rust and mildew by applying 
Fung-O—the SCIENTIFIC fungicide. 


For further information on these and 
other products, write for our catalogue. 














Getting your 


MONEY’S 
WORTH 


in Humus 


Many brands of humus are sold in 
their natural state, containing 80% 
or more of moisture. Florida 
Humus, however, is air-dried be- 
fore packing so that more than half 
its moisture content is removed. As 
a result, it gives you more humus 
and less water per pound. Write to- 
day for booket, Nature’s Storehouse 
of Fertility. Florida Humus Co., 
141-R Milk St., Boston, Mass. 





FLORIDA 
HUMUS 


Nature’s Storehouse 


of Fertility 


Mined and manufactured at 
Zellwood, Florida 
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Unusual Bulbs for the Rock Garden 


Aaa member of the scilla family too seldom seen is 
the one called Pushkinia scilloides, but also known under 
the name of striped squill, Lebanon squill and starch hya- 
cinth. It is a charming subject for carpeting a well-drained 
rock garden or border and is also useful as an indoor pot 
plant. This hardy bulb is a native of the Caucasus and Asia 
Minor and has a blooming period of a month to six weeks 
from late March until the first of May. 

The flowers are grouped in a few racemes on a leafless stem 
and vary from a very pale bluish white to white with dark 
blue pencilling running the full length of the perianth seg- 
ments. There is also a pure white form, but I have never seen 
it in this country. As the height of the flower stalks is from 
six to eight inches, they make suitable subjects for miniature 
arrangements and last in water for several days. I have had a 
planting in my garden on the lee side of a large rock for 
several years and it has not shown any great tendency to in- 
crease, but in some gardens the pushkinia increases profusely. 

Another charming subject for the rock garden, or for use 
as a pot plant, and in miniature arrangements, is the tall and 
large-flowered form of Scilla siberica known as Spring Beauty. 
The blue is not so intense as that of the species and it blooms 
a little later. 

Among the desirable early-flowering tulips for the rock 
garden or border edging are Duc Van Thol varieties, Tulipa 
suaveolens. In my garden they bloomed a week earlier than 
T. kaufmanniana and are just as charming as that beautiful 
species. Furthermore, the Duc Van Thol tulips can be pur- 
chased in separate colors of pink, scarlet, white and yellow 
and are very inexpensive. 

—Robert C. Moncure. 


Alexandria, Va. 
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Bartlett averts 


a TRAGEDY 


et 
vi 





Apparently doomed, seven years 
ago, this magnificent and bistori- 
cally-important tree— the famous 
275-300 year-old ‘‘W ashington Oak”’ 
at Gaylordsville, Conn., is today 
strong and bealthy — saved for fu- 
ture generations by the “Bartlett 
Way of Shade Tree Care.”’ 


In 1930, Bartlett received an urgent call 
from the Conservation Chairman of the 
Connecticut D. A. R., to salvage the famous 
old oak shown above. The task appeared 
almost hopeless, for examination revealed 
that approximately 25 per cent of the tree 
was already dead. Part of the top re- 
sembled a stag-head. Much of the lateral 
growth had died and broken off as a re- 
sult of decay, wind or ice storms. And that 
part of the foliage which was not riddled 
by canker worms was already browned 
and wizened by an active anthracnose 
infestation. wa, Examination of the old 
twigs on the ground indicated the presence 
of Oak Twig Pruners. Bark removed from 
dead wood disclosed the undercover work 
of that formidable enemy — the Two-Lined 
Chestnut Borer. Also, it was evident that 
this ancient tree was suffering from malnu- 
trition, as revealed by the small amount of 
healing of bark callous over old scars; un- 
dersized leaves; poor terminal growth; and 
the tree's obvious difficulty in developing 
new foliage. ~ In other words, America 
was about to lose another famous arboreal 
landmark through disease and neglect. But 
accurate diagnosis by the Bartlett Com- 
pany, followed by an intensive Sanitation 
and Feeding Program coupled with timely 
Spraying to control deadly fungus diseases 
and insect enemies, produced almost imme- 
diate results. Today, this tree has regained 
much of its health and vigor. It has been 
saved for the generations to come. Ww, 
It is greatly to your advantage 

to check up on your trees be- — 4 
fore they are in the ‘“‘last wy gry 
stages."" Why not arrange at . 
once for a periodic inspection 
through your local Bartlett Rep- 
resentative? 


The F. A. BARTLETT TREE EXPERTCO. 


Tree Research Laberatories and Main Office 
Stamford, Conn. 
Bartlett Service is available in every commu- 


nity pow Maine to the Carolinas. Write us 
for ¢ 





e¢ address of the Bartlett Representative 
nearest you. 


BARTLETT 


TREE EXPERTS 





Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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Porch in Summer—Window Garden in Winter 








The home of Mrs. John §. Codman in West Roxbury, Mass., is so arranged that a remarkable transformation is brought 
about twice a year. Throughout the Summer, an attractive porch in the rear of the house makes a charming 
out-of -door living room, with a view for many miles to distant hills. 
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When Winter comes, a series of windows is fitted to the outside of the porch, a rug is placed upon the floor, window 
boxes are set up and a delightful sunroom is provided with an abundance of potted plants which give 
color throughout the Winter season. A brick floor with a drain makes spraying easy. 
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Better Gardens Make Better Homes 








HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 





WO flower shows were held simultaneously in the spa- 

cious building of the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, New York City, May 14, 15 and 16. One was the 
annual exhibition of the Ameri- 
can Rock Garden Society, and 
the other the tulip show of the 
Nassau County Horticultural 
Society. Both shows were put 
on in co-operation with The 
Horticultural Society of New York. 

The Rock Garden exhibition was by all odds the most 
comprehensive show of this kind which has yet been at- 
tempted in America. The outstanding exhibit was a preten- 
tious rock garden set up by Zenon Schreiber of Bergenfield, 
N. J., which is illustrated on this page. It occupied 200 square 
feet and was given the gold medal of the American Rock Gar- 
den Society and the gold medal of The Horticultural Society 
of New York. Another very excellent rock garden, covering 
100 square feet, was set up by the F & F Nurseries of Spring- 
field, N. J., and was awarded the Gardeners’ Chronicle’s 
special cup. 
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Combined Rock Garden 
and Tulip Exhibition 





In addition to the gardens, there were many exhibits of 
rock plants and various alpines. The Mrs. Charles H. Stout's 
horticultural achievement gold medal was awarded to Kurt 
Baasch of Baldwin, L. I., for a 
large and very interesting col- 
lection of saxifrages. Stumpp & 
Walter Co. of Farmingdale, 
L. I., set up a comprehensive, 
educational exhibit of rock 
plants, and Mrs. Charles C. Stout of Short Hills, N. J., ex- 
hibited a wild azalea raised from seed gathered on Mt. 
Fujiyama in Japan. Mrs. J. M. Hodson of Greenwich, Conn., 
won first prize in the private class for a rock garden of 100 
square feet. 

Some of the exhibits came from distant places, including 
one from Roland G. Gamwell of South Bellingham, Wash. ; 
one from Fred Borsch of Maplewood, Ore.; one from Mrs. G. 
Latta Clement of Asheville, N. C., and one from Mrs. G. M. 
Marriage of Colorado Springs, Colo. Mrs. J. M. Hodson set 
up an exhibit of meconopsis which attracted much attention, 
while Dr. C. R. Worth of Groton, N. Y., showed Aquilegia 
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Photo by Wilder 
The 200-square-foot rock garden of Zenon Schreiber, for which Mr. Schreiber was awarded first prize and two gold medals at the 
annual exhibition of the American Rock Garden Society in New York. 
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jonest and Eritrichium elongatum. Another rare plant was 
Jankea heldreschi, shown by Dr. James P. Burlingham of 
Syracuse, N. Y., who also showed an exhibit of white double 
trilliums. 

An interesting feature of the show was an exhibit of rock 
garden photographs, participated in by Silvan Saunders and 
H. G. Healy, New York City; Harold E. Costain, Scarsdale, 
N. Y.; J. Horace McFarland, Harrisburg, Pa.; Walter Beebe 
Wilder, Bronxville, N. Y.; Kurt Baasch, Baldwin, L. L.; 
Claude Barr, Smithwick, S. D.; Mrs. C. Chanler, Hunting- 
ton, L. I., and Clarence Elliott, Stevenage, England. 


The tulip show consisted mostly of cut flowers, but the 
size of the blossoms and the length of the stems were amaz- 
ing. Perhaps it is fair to say that many of these tulips were 
given special feeding and a certain amount of protection. Such 
exhibitions, beautiful and attractive as they are, may be a 
little misleading, because it is not possible for the average 
amateur to produce tulips of the size and quality shown in 
New York, even when he uses the most expensive bulbs. 

Among the exhibitors was J. Pierpont Morgan, who won 
nine first prizes and one second prize. T. N. McCarter of 
Rumson, N. J., did almost as well with six firsts and five 
seconds. Mr. and Mrs. Marshall Field of Huntington, L. I., 
won three firsts and four seconds and a special prize for cut 
blooms of the white tulip Glacier. 

Much attention was given a remarkable specimen of 
Medinilla magnifica, a flowering tree from the Philippines 
shown by Miss Mary L. Constable of Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
It was covered with clusters of small, deep pink flowers sur- 
rounded by light pink bracts. 

The show was not confined to tulips, and Mrs. H. E. 
Mandeville of Pleasantville, N. Y., received first prize for 100 
square feet devoted to pot plants, while Orchidwood, Inc., of 
New Rochelle, N. Y., exhibited 25 square feet of orchid 
plants. Lilacs in variety were shown by the Cedar Hill Nur- 
sery of Brookville, L. I. 


Mountain Laurel Week in Connecticut 

Winsted, Conn., has come to be known as the Laurel City. 
Each year, thousands of persons visit this town, nestling in 
the southern Berkshires, to see its gorgeous display of Kalmia 
latifolia, one of America’s most beautiful native, broad-leaved 
evergreens. For a full week the mountain laurel is the center 
of attraction in this town and in near-by sections. It is called 
Laurel Week, and the dates this year have been fixed for June 
19 to June 27. 

Because of the mild Winter, the laurel will bloom with 
unusual freedom this year. Some of the older inhabitants say 
that they have never known the plants to carry such crowding 
masses of flower buds as now clothe practically every plant. 
Of course, laurel is not confined to Winsted, or even to Con- 
necticut, but unusually broad areas covered with these plants 
are to be found in the western part of New England. 

The Connecticut Forest and Park Association is assisting 
the Laurel City Horticultural Society in sponsoring this year’s 
Laurel Week in Winsted. 


Educational Exhibit at Westchester Show 


For the fourth consecutive year the Westchester County 
Farm Bureau Association is sponsoring an educational exhibit 
at the Westchester Flower Show at the County Center, White 
Plains, N. Y., June 9 to 12. Mr. M. E. Buckley, county agri- 
cultural agent, will be assisted by five specialists in holding 
personal consultations with visitors on their specific gardening 
problems. Mr. Buckley is vice-president of the Westchester 
County Horticultural and Agricultural Association, of which 
Mrs. H. E. Manville of Pleasantville is president. 

Visitors will be permitted to bring samples of their soil for 
testing and advice, as well as specimens of diseased plants and 
garden pests for identification and treatment. On each after- 
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noon two lectures will be given by specialists from Cornell 
University, concluding with a round-table discussion. ‘These 
specialists are Dr. W. E. Blauvelt, Dr. P. P. Pirone, Dr. 
Kenneth Post, Miss Lucile G. Smith and Professor J. P. 
Porter. 


Summer School at Cornell University 

The Summer school at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., 
has been so arranged this year that home garden makers as 
well as landscape students and studious nurserymen will find 
much of value. The first named will be given a combination 
course based on herbaceous plant materials with respect to 
their Summer condition, bloom and care. There will be 
courses, too, in amateur floriculture and in flower arrange- 
ment. The landscape students will have courses in woody 
plant materials as well as in planning and planting the home 
grounds, the smaller residential properties being stressed. 
Nurserymen will be able to concentrate on woody plant mate- 
rials with special reference to their landscape service for human 
use and enjoyment. There will also be a course in Summer 
propagation and one in tree and shrub management. 


Annual Meeting of Men's Garden Clubs 


The fifth annual meeting of the Men’s Garden Clubs of 
America is to be held at Lancaster, Pa., July 16 and 17. This 
national organization is inviting all members. of men’s garden 
clubs, whether affiliated or not, to attend, as well as other 
men who are interested in horticultural activities, either as 
amateurs or professionals. 

The program offers talks by horticulturists of national 
reputation, visits to gardens, social functions and brief busi- 
ness sessions. Visits will be made to “Breeze Hill,’’ Dr. J. 
Horace McFarland’s garden at Harrisburg, to gardens in 
Hershey, to the rose nursery of the Conard-Pyle Co. at West 
Grove and to the estate of Pierre S. DuPont at Longwood. 





Rock Garden Society's Annual Meeting 


At the annual meeting of the American Rock Garden So- 
ciety, which was held at the Museum of Natural History on 
the afternoon of May 14, in connection with the American 
Rock Garden show, the following officers were elected: 


Mrs. Clement S. Houghton, Chestnut Hill, Mass., president; Robert 
Lemmon, New Canaan, Conn., vice-president; Mrs. Dorothy E. Hansell, 
Summit, N. J., secretary; Robert Senior, Cincinnati, Ohio, treasurer; 
directors, Mrs. Walter B. Wilder, Bronxville, N. Y., Mrs. Willis M. Hall, 
Waterbury, Conn., and Mrs. George F. Wilson, Easton, Pa. 


Reports of the officers showed the society to be in a pros- 
perous condition, with members from many parts of the 
country and a satisfactory outlook for the future. 


Meeting of the American Rose Society 


The annual Spring convention of the American Rose Soci- 
ety is to be held in Cleveland, Ohio, on June 15 and 16. The 
Cleveland Rose Show will be in progress at the time. 

Trips to various gardens and rose nurseries in and around 
Cleveland are planned. One of the most interesting will be 
the inspection of the garden of M. H. Horvath, the rose 
hybridizer, at Mentor. Headquarters for the meeting will be 
at the Hotel Cleveland. 


Garden Conference at Ambler School 


A garden conference will be held at the School of Horticul- 
ture for Women at Ambler, Pa., August 15 to 28. The 
conference is planned for those interested in the design and 
development of their own gardens and for those engaged in 
garden club activities. 

The program will include lectures, demonstrations, practi- 
cal work, conference periods and visits to many of the famous 
gardens in the vicinity of Philadelphia. 














Columbines for Every Garden 


Useful and interesting species and 
hybrids from many parts of the world 


‘Tu columbines are among the most beautiful and adapt- 
able of hardy plants. The taller-growing species are very 
effective when combined with delphinium, hemerocallis, 
Siberian iris, and Jris germanica in the perennial border. The 
low-growing species are particularly suited to the rock garden. 

Seeds may be sown in coldframes in early April, and later, 
to provide strong plants to be set out in the borders in early 
Fall. Pure seed is hard to get, as the different species are often 
grown close together and hybridize. The results of such 
crosses are not always satisfactory, but the introduction of the 
clematiflora hybrids—the spurless strain—prompts me to 
write of my experience. 

In one section of the garden where the long-spurred varie- 
ties, and the single and double vulgaris forms grew, a small 
group of lusty seedlings appeared. They were transplanted to 
another section of the garden, and when they reached the 
blooming stage, I observed that they were very different from 
the parent forms. They were kept primarily as oddities to 
show to my gardening friends. After reading the description 
of clematiflora, the novelty introduced this year, I am led to 
believe that this strain has been in my collection for at least 
five years. The colors mentioned in the descriptions are soft 
shades of pink and lavender. Some of my seedlings are in 
deeper shades than those described. The plants, as far as I 
have observed, are very easy to grow and come almost true 
from seed. The plants are hardy, but not as showy as the 
long-spurred varieties, and grow well in both sun and shade. 

The columbine family is large, and I have found it fasci- 
nating to grow a wide variety of the forms available. My 
experience with some of them may be interesting to others. 

One of the first to bloom is Aquilegia oxysepala. It grows 





Aquilegia alpina is a dwarf form with blue fowers, which is 
particularly suited to rock gardens. 





Aquilegia cerulea, commonly known as the Colorado columbine, 
has large lowers with long straight spurs. 


two and a half feet high and the flowers are large and come in 
several shades of blue, and white. The sepals are much longer 
than the petal limbs, while the spur is bent inward and 
knobbed at the end. 

The species A. caerulea proved quite miffy in my garden 
and had to be replaced constantly. I gave up attempting to 
grow this species and now grow the variety Helenz instead. It 
is more robust and blossoms more profusely. Mrs. Nicholls is 
a glorified A. cerulea, and has proved hardy. 

Crimson Star, introduced from England a few years ago, 
is one of the loveliest varieties. —IThe sepals and spurs are rich 
crimson, and the petals are pure white, making a striking 
contrast. A group of three or five in the border makes a splen- 
did showing. In light shade with a background of green, this 
variety is especially beautiful. 

Another distinctive and attractive species is A. skinnert, 
growing about two feet high. The sepals are green while the 
petals are greenish orange, with bright red spurs. The stamens 
protrude high above the petals in the center, giving a striking 
appearance. As this species is a late bloomer and prolongs the 
aquilegia season, it is a welcome addition. It requires a light 
soil and plenty of sun. In heavy clay soil it disappears after 
blooming. 

A. chrysantha comes from New Mexico and Arizona and 
grows very well in full sun in my Illinois garden. It continues 
to bloom long after the other long-spurred sorts are past their 
best. Growing three and a half feet tall, its yellow flowers 
make a lovely combination when planted with blue del- 
phiniums. 

Of all the long-spurred varieties I find Dobbies Imperial 
hybrids best. This Scottish firm has long been famous all over 
the world for the finest long-spurred columbines. A package 
of seed will yield more than 50 plants in all shades of pink, 
lavender, yellow, blue, violet and red. The flowers are held on 
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wiry stems, and the unusually long spurs show to great ad- 
vantage. A group in the garden will win no end of praise and 
admiration, as they are very sturdy and vigorous in growth. 

A great deal has been written about A. longissima and how 
hard it is to get seed to germinate. I tried two packages of seed, 
coming from different seed firms, and planted them in the 
same frame. I found that although treated exactly alike, one 
package of seed germinated very well, while the other yielded 
only two seedling plants. My conclusion is that the seeds were 
at fault. The plants are doing nicely in soil which received no 
particular preparation. 

A. canadensis, the wild columbine found growing pro- 
fusely in the woods hereabouts, requires good drainage and 
light woodsy soil. There are several nodding flowers on each 
stem, and the sepals are yellowish with a tinge of bright red. 
The bright red spurs are about an inch long and the stamens 
protrude, hanging like yellow showers. Where drainage is 
poor, the plants have a tendency to disappear. A stony soil 
seems to be ideal for growing this species. It prefers light 
shade and is beautiful when planted with wild ferns. 

Among the vulgaris varieties, nivea, also known as Mun- 
stead’s White, is a particular favorite of mine. The large 
short-spurred flowers are waxy white and completely cover 
the plant. Even those persons who prefer the long-spurred 
varieties, admire this beauty, because of the profusion of 
bloom. I have counted more than 50 flowers on one plant at 
one time. I have found that’ it blooms well in comparatively 
heavy soil, on the clay side, when in light shade. 

A. vulgaris flore-pleno is a favorite with all visitors. The 
flowers are very double and range from pure white to shades 
of pink, rose and deep purple. When plants are allowed to go 
to seed, a great variety of seedlings will result. The pale pinks, 
soft lilacs and rose-colored varieties are fascinating, reminding 
one of ballet dancers with fluffy petticoats. The deep purples 
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I find ugly, but that is just a matter of personal taste, for 
I have visitors who enthuse over this color, and I find it easy 
to dispose of any that do not meet with my approval. 

The dwarf varieties are best suited to rock gardens, al- 
though they may be grown in the front of the border. A. alpina 
has blue flowers about one and a half inches across, with 
stout, incurved spurs a little over one-half inch in length. The 
heads of the stamens do not protrude as in many forms. It is 
an altogether sturdy species persisting over a long period. 
Plants which are growing in my garden in half shade have 
lived more than five years without division. Another dwarf 
species, a little taller than A. alpina, is A. glandulosa. The 
flowers are nodding and bright blue in color, with stout, in- 
curved spurs about one-quarter of an inch in length. Coming 
from the mountains of Siberia, it has proved very hardy. 

A. flabellata is a Japanese species and is fine for the rock 
garden. It grows about a foot high with blooms running to 
shades of bright lilac, soft purple and white. The spurs are 
shorter than the petal limbs, incurved and slender. The flabel- 
lata variety nana-alba is choice and grows only six to nine 
inches high. The waxy white blossoms are very showy. An- 
other columbine which comes from Japan is the Edelweiss 
Erecta form of A. vulgaris. It is a splendid addition to the 
rock garden. It grows about a foot high and has large snow- 
white flowers carried erect on stout stems. The plants have 
come through the Winter without covering and show prom- 
ise this year. 

I have mentioned but a few of the species and varieties of 
columbine, and each year I find myself adding a few to my 
collection. Both the profusion of bloom in early Summer and 
the neat and showy foliage which persists throughout the 
growing season add to the beauty of border and rock garden. 

—Rose Vasumpaur. 
Western Springs, III. 


A Spraying Program for Shade Trees 


It is important to know when to spray and 
what materials are safe and effective 


FFICIENT shade-tree spraying requires high-powered 

kK spraying equipment, and comparatively few estates own 

this type of machinery. Consequently, the owners must 

rely on professional tree experts or on community forestry 

departments for this work. It is important, however, that tree 

owners should know what ought to be done and arrange to 
have it done at the right time. 

Most shade trees should receive three regulation sprayings 
during a season—dormant spray, early foliage or cover spray, 
and a special spray. 

The dormant spray, as the name implies, is applied just 
before the buds open in the Spring but while the trees are still 
dormant. Usually, this period occurs between April 1 and 15. 
Many people consider this spray to be sufficient pest protection 
for the whole season, but obviously such is not the fact. To 
be sure, it provides a general Spring clean-up and prevents the 
development of many minor pests which might otherwise 
become established. But it is designed to combat only certain 
pests which hibernate on the trees and are thus exposed to the 
effects of the spray. Such insects are the spruce gall aphid, the 
pine bark aphid, the San José scale, the elm scale, and various 
spider mites. The oyster-shell scale and the pine-leaf scale are 
also partially controlled, but may require additional attention 
as discussed later. 

Miscible oils, oil emulsions, and lime sulphur are used in 
this spray. Each is efficient when used correctly, and the choice 
among them may vary with the conditions. For example, 


lime sulphur discolors paint and should not be used where 
the spray will fall on buildings. The oil sprays should not 
be used when freezing weather is likely to occur within 48 
hours of the time of application; and certain trees, especially 
maple, beech, and hickory, may be injured by overdrenching 
or a high concentration of oil. The home owner need not be 
alarmed by these precautions, however, for the skilled tree 
expert can apply these sprays with complete safety and 
effectiveness. 

The early-foliage spray is generally the most important of 
the sprays, being designed to protect the foliage of trees from 
chewing insects such as the elm leaf beetle, the gypsy moth, 
and cankerworms on deciduous trees; and sawflies, web- 
worms, and weevils on evergreens. Unfortunately, this spray 
leaves an objectionable whitish residue which influences many 
tree owners to refrain from having the trees treated until 
insect damage occurs. Obviously, this is too late for efficient 
tree protection. Logically, this spray should be applied as 
soon as the leaves become full grown, but since this period 
varies with different species of trees, the usual spraying period 
extends from May 15 to June 15. 

Lead arsenate at the rate of four or five pounds in 100 
gallons of water is the standard material used at this time, 
and with few exceptions is recommended. In most cases the 
addition of a sticker which will cause the lead arsenate to 
adhere for several months and protect the foliage throughout 
the season, is desirable. For this purpose the addition of one 
pint of fish oil or raw linseed oil in each 100 gallons of spray 
is recommended. The fish oil is the cheaper and slightly more 
efficient but leaves a ‘‘fishy’’ odor for several days after appli- 
cation and, therefore, many people prefer the raw linseed oil, 
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scale; B, oyster-shell scale; C, the scurfy scale. D shows the eggs of the 
green grasshopper, which are sometimes mistaken for scale. 
E is a healthy twig. 


especially near inhabited buildings. Boiled linseed oil should 
never be used. 

When using fish oil or linseed oil, the lead arsenate should 
be placed in a bucket and stirred with a little water to form a 
thick paste. The oil is added slowly and beaten into the paste 
until a uniform paint-like mixture is prepared and poured 
into the spray machine. If aphids, leafhoppers, or other suck- 
ing insects are present, the addition of one pint of 40 per cent 
nicotine sulphate to each 100 gallons of spray will control 
them. Wettable sulphur at the rate of five pounds in each 100 
gallons will give protection against fungous diseases and make 
the spray complete. 

For most shade-tree spraying, it is well to omit the nicotine 
and sulphur unless it is known that there is a definite need for 
them. This foliage spray is especially necessary on elms for 
the control of the elm-leaf beetle and cankerworms which 
will skeletonize the leaves by mid-June if unprotected. Oak 
and birch are favorite food trees of the gypsy-moth caterpil- 
lars, but almost any species of tree will be attacked and should 
be sprayed. The tiny gypsy-moth caterpillars hatch about the 
middle of May and float on minute threads like kites for 
several miles in the direction of the prevailing winds, so that 
trees in the vicinity of any infested woodland should be 
protected. The foliage of willows which are skeletonized by 
the willow leaf beetle, and that of poplar, which is attacked 
by the satin moth, is very smooth and glossy, making the use 
of a sticker exceedingly important. 

Where lead arsenate cannot be used because of the danger 
of poisoning domestic animals, it is possible to obtain good 
control of caterpillars with sprays of derris or cube. These 
materials are non-poisonous to warm-blooded animals, but 
they are relatively expensive and their activity as insecticides 
disappears in about a week. Derris or cube is available as a 
liquid extract, containing from one to one and a half per cent 
rotenone, or as a powder. The extract should be diluted at the 
rate of one quart in 100 gallons of water. The powder, which 
consists of the ground root of the derris or cube plant, is used 
at the rate of five to ten pounds in 100 gallons of water. This 
powder must first be mixed with a wetting agent such as soap, 
or one of the new commercial spreaders made from sulphated 
alcohol, before it can be used. A wettable derris or cube pow- 
der is now available commercially and can be recommended. 

Special sprays are necessary to prevent serious damage by 
the less common pests, and nearly every tree may require one 
or more of these special treatments. Most of these pests are 
sucking insects, which are killed only by being actually wet 
by the spray and little or no protection against them is ob- 
tained from the regular treatments. A good example of the 
need for special sprays is treatment to control the oyster-shell 
scale on ash, willow, and lilac, and the pine-leaf scale on 
mugho and Scotch pine. 

These scale insects spend the Winter as eggs in groups be- 
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neath the scale covering. If the scale covering is loosened from 
the twig in the Winter or early Spring, the eggs fall out like 
grains of powder. Dormant sprays of oil or lime sulphur can 
reach these eggs only by creeping beneath the edges of the scale 
and consequently only those in the outer edge of the group 
are wet and killed. Crawlers begin to hatch from the living 
eggs about the first week in June and continue for three or 
four weeks. They are very easily killed during the period by 
a timely spray, and an application of nicotine sulphate (one 
ounce in six gallons or one pint in 100 gallons of water) at 
this time and repeated about ten days later is very sure to 
control them. 

The addition of soap to the nicotine sulphate spray always 
increases its effectiveness and it should be used at the rate of 
one tablespoonful per gallon, or two pounds in 100 gallons 
of spray. When nicotine is used with lead arsenate or sulphur, 
the soap should be omitted. 

Norway maple aphids frequently develop in enormous 
numbers on this tree, and in addition to the injurious effect of 
their feeding, they secrete a sweet, sticky honeydew which 
literally ‘‘messes up’’ everything around the trees. One or two 
applications of nicotine sulphate and soap effectively controls 
them. Lace bugs on sycamores, lindens, and hawthorns are 
annual pests which require special sprays with nicotine sul- 
phate when they appear. Lilacs may be ruined with powdery 
mildew unless protected with colloidal sulphur, and the 
needles may be stripped from pines by sawflies in late Sum- 
mer. Scores of other pests are likely to break out into damag- 
ing infestations unless checked, and there is need for these 
special sprays throughout the growing season. 

—W. D. Whitcomb. 
Waltham, Mass. 





If the beautiful trees about homes and gardens are to be protected from 
marauding insect enemies, an intelligent spraying 
program must be followed. 
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Must the Cherry Trees Be Lost? 


When the rumor got abroad that the beautiful Japanese 
cherry trees surrounding the tidal basin in Washington might 
be sacrificed to make room for a memorial statue to Thomas 
Jefferson, few persons could accept it. Now, however, the 
rumor has materialized into the now well-established fact 
that such a plan has been proposed and is being considered. 
Naturally, there is very strong opposition to the plan from 
garden club members and flower lovers throughout the coun- 
try. Moreover, the residents of the District of Columbia are 
distressed at the thought of losing the beautiful cherry display 
which attracts thousands of persons to the nation’s capital 
every year. 

These trees were given to the United States as a gesture of 
good will on the part of Japan. Apart from that fact, the 
cherry display is something of which the country as a whole 
is proud, and it adds much to the beauty of the city of 
Washington. 


Improving the Lily Situation 


ORTICULTURE has recorded various conferences and 

occurrences arising from the manifested feeling that gar- 

dens in the United States should have more and better lilies 

than they have heretofore enjoyed. Difficulties with lily cul- 

ture have been emphasized, and blamed on various causes, but 

within the last 15 months much intelligent and capable atten- 
tion has been turned toward the solution of these troubles. 

There is now an encouraging occurrence to report, in that 
the American Horticultural Society is forming a Lily Com- 
mittee, to be constituted of representatives from the three 
great eastern horticultural societies, and from the several 
scientific institutions which have given careful attention to 
lily troubles and lily possibilities. It is evidently the belief of 
those conducting this effort from the national organization 
that there can be a wise co-ordination of information, 
troubles, and possibilities thus managed. 

Meanwhile, the study of lily diseases at Cornell University 
has been assured continuance through several generous sup- 
porting gifts. This orderly effort, conducted under the eye of 
Professor L. M. Massey, will proceed unchecked. 

There can be improvements in methods of handling bulbs 
received from abroad, as has long been believed. One consider- 
able importer of lily bulbs has been making experiments and 
reaching conclusions, and it is in point here to present certain 
statements from Mr. J. J. Grullemans of the Wayside Gar- 
dens Company. With his permission I am quoting from a 
letter written me April 26: 

You will, no doubt, remember our conversation about lilies. We here are 
now absolutely convinced that all Japanese lilies should be sent with the roots 
left on. The bulbs should be packed in peat or sawdust in cleated cases, the 
boxes made up if necessary in a larger size but no wider, and the planks from 
which they are made should be split at least three or four times so as to permit 
ample ventilation and free circulation of air. 

We have come to the conclusion that packing a number of lilies in clay in 


approximately an air-tight box is wrong. This box becomes air-tight after it 
has been packed a few days, because the fine clay sifts in every corner and crevice 
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and hermetically seals it. Furthermore, there are no cleats on these boxes so 
when they are stored on board ship they constitute one huge pile of bulb mate- 
rial without any air circulating through them, inducing rot and decay beyond 
all reasonable expectation. 

While I am not claiming that the Japanese lilies are free from disease, I do 
claim that 90 per cent of the diseased bulbs we are getting are bulbs that have 
heated and sweated, and that simply choke to death because of lack of air. 

Importers must change their packing materials as well as revamp their con- 
tainers, and I can assure you that 75 per cent of the trouble will be over. I 
make this statement based upon tests made over a period of three years. 


Thus, with attention to getting sound bulbs, so packed as 
to keep them sound, we can begin to see what we can do with 
them when received. I am the more moved to commend this 
situation to the attention of the readers of Horticulture, be- 
cause a somewhat collateral relationship is now being experi- 
mented with at ‘Breeze Hill’ in respect to roses. This is not 
the time nor the opportunity to report on that experiment, but 
it is in point to say that it seems to be of real importance 
where a rose has been well grown, that it reaches the garden 
of the man who plants it as a sound, matured plant, not dried 
out and then revived, not deteriorated either by over-propaga- 
tion at the beginning, by violent defoliation, by sweating, or 
any other of the processes which have been commercially used 
to at least make more comfortable the work of the rose 
merchant. 

As one grower of a large quantity of roses recently ex- 
pressed it to me: ““You might buy goldfish at the ten-cent 
store and carry them home in a paper sack, but it would be 
hard on the goldfish.’’ The same relationship appears with 
roses, and I suspect with lilies. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Library Accessions in Philadelphia 


to Pennsylvania Horticultural Society announces the 
following recent accessions to its library: 
Book of table settings, by Biddle & Blom. 1936. 
Book of wild flowers, by F. S. Matthews. 1934. 
Delphinium, published by the American Delphinium Society. 1936. 
Design in flowers arrangement, by Arms &% Arms. 1937. 
Directions for the gardiner at Says-Court. 1932. 
Garden calendar, by C. H. Matschat. 1936. 
Garden of gourds, by L. H. Bailey. 1937. 
Gardener's second year, by Alfred Bates. 1937. 
Gardening, by Montague Free. 1937. 
Gardening on nothing a year, by M. S. Griffiths. 1937. 
Green fingers, by Reginald Arkell. 1936. 
Greenhouse culture for amateurs, by E. G. Wheelwright. 1937. 
Japanese flower arrangement, by Margaret.Preininger. 1936. 
Peter and Penny plant a garden, by G. & F. duBois. 1936. 
Plant doctor, by Cynthia Westcott. 1937. 
Principles of flower arrangement, by E. A. White. 3rd ed. rev. 1936. 
Second book of South African flowers, by H. M. L. Bolus. 1936. 
Short history of gardens, by H. N. Wethered. 1933. 
Ten herbs will make a kitchen bouquet, by Helen Lyman, 1937. 
Thirty herbs will make an herb garden, by Helen Lyman. 1934. 
Vines for every garden, by D. H. Jenkins. 1937. 
When the root children wake up, by H. D. Fish. 1936. 
Window garden, by B. R. Buxton. 1936. 


The Blooming of Beech Trees 


ANY persons who have beech trees seem unaware that 
the trees bloom. Indeed, the flowers are very likely not 
to be noticed unless one looks for them, but they are lovely. 
They appear with the leaves, the sterile flowers in ball-shaped 
clusters, a half inch or so in diameter, drooping on slender 
furred stems. The clusters are a delicate grayish color, bright- 
ened by protruding masses of yellow stamens. The effect is 
indescribably fluffy and graceful. Each twig of a tree will bear 
a half dozen or more clusters during a good flowering year. 
The beauty lasts a week or longer, depending on the weather. 
Often, though, the fluffiness is marred by rain. The flowers 
are pleasingly fragrant, the odor varying from spicy to nut- 
like. Sprays may be forced indoors in water and make charm- 
ing arrangements. 
—Maud R. Jacobs. 
South Carrollton, Ky. 
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I CAN remember no year since 1928 when the dogwoods 
have flowered as well as they have this season. The expla- 
nation lies, of course, in the fact that practically no damage 
was done by winter or early spring weather conditions. I am 
writing, however, about conditions in the eastern part of the 
country, and my statements do not apply to all sections. 

The native white dogwood is extremely beautiful when 
seen growing wild in the woods, and, for that matter, when 
in cultivation on estates, but it is the pink or red dogwood, a 
sport of the white species, which brings out the most ardent 
exclamations of delight. It seems rather strange, but I think I 
am safe in saying that the pink dogwood is somewhat hardier 
than the type. In any event, the white dogwood does not 
seem to thrive nearly as well on the north shore of Massa- 
chusetts as do the colored forms. 

Although they have not been planted widely as yet, the 
Japanese dogwood, Cornus kousa, and its Chinese variety, 
chinensis, will find their way into many gardens in future 
years, particularly in the northern states. These immigrants 
have the advantage of flowering a month later than C. florida, 
thus extending the dogwood season, as well as making certain 
of flowers in abundance, even in years when late frosts have 
killed the buds of native kinds. Both the Chinese and the 
Japanese dogwoods have flowers which closely resemble those 
of the American species, except that they lack the blotch at 
the tip of the bract, a blotch which is in some ways a disfigur- 
ing feature. 


OGWOODS are not as easy to handle as some trees and 
shrubs and must be transplanted with care. It is best to 
do this work when they are small, although trees five or six 
feet high may be moved with reasonable success if the roots 
are not damaged. I find that much is gained by carrying along 
some of the earth which surrounded them and scattering it 
over the roots in the holes when they are set out. It is well 
understood, I suppose, that the dogwoods need an acid soil, 
and naturally a mulch of leaves or peat moss is advantageous. 
Indeed, it is well to mix peat moss with the soil at planting 
time. 

Most amateurs dislike to cut back young trees when they 
buy them, but I am sure that the results will be much more 
satisfactory if dogwoods are trimmed rather hard when trans- 
planted. They like to grow among other trees and yet they 
will thrive in the open ground if sheltered from high winds 
and from the heat at midday and in the Spring. 

There is one fact which is well worth keeping in mind— 
dogwoods which seem to have died often spring up again 
from the roots if cut off close to the ground. It is well to test 
this statement before pulling up the roots of plants which 
seem to have perished. 


which are being made just now to revive interest in the 
owthorpe School of Landscape Architecture and Horticul- 
ture for Women at Groton, Mass. This school has had a long 
and honorable history, having been established by the late 
Mrs. Edward Gilchrist Low in 1901. It seems that Harvard 
University had founded a school of landscape architecture for 
men the year before. Mrs. Low believed that women were 
naturally adapted to this profession and made haste to pro- 
vide an opportunity for them to receive adequate instruction. 
It was a new thing in those days for women to take up land- 
scape work as a profession and those who did so went forth 
into an unsympathetic world. Fortunately, this situation has 


I HAVE been interested to learn about the energetic efforts 
L 


been changed, and a considerable number of competent women 
are now found engaged in active landscape practice. 

If I am not mistaken, young women in England belonging 
to wealthy families enroll in similar schools merely to enrich 
their knowledge of gardening and landscape methods, thus 
fitting themselves to manage gardens or estates which they 
may own or of which they may have the care. It seems to me 
that this custom might become more common in this country, 
thus increasing the enrollment in schools like the one at 
Groton and the School of Horticulture for Women at 
Ambler, Pa. 

The Lowthorpe school is: the oldest of its kind in this 
country, and I have confidence that its able director, Mr. John 
A. Parker, will develop it along broad lines, perhaps a little 
broader than those of the past, provided the school is able to 
obtain the endowment fund of $250,000, for which it is 
now working and which would put it on a firm financial 
basis. Mrs. Julia Coolidge Richards of Groton is chairman of 
the endowment fund campaign. 


OR years, moss has been looked upon as an indication of 

sour soils. Most garden makers have hastened to apply 
lime when they have found moss growing in their lawn or 
elsewhere in their gardens. The fact is that a soil where moss 
appears may be acid but, on the other hand, it may not be. 
The presence of moss is just as likely to indicate a lack of 
certain soil nutrients, in which event the condition may be 
remedied by applying a balanced fertilizer. It is a fact, how- 
ever, that the presence of moss may well be taken as indicating 
that something is needed. 


Perennial borders on each side of a path are features of the garden at the 
Lowthorpe School of Landscape Architecture in Groton, Mass. 
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The Fairy Lily is an excellent long-season flower for 
rock garden, terrace or porch. 


Tuberoses are somewhat out of style, but many gardeners still 
grow them for their pronounced fragrance. 











Summer Flowers 
Grown From Bulbs 


( pe tien tender bulbous plants which bloom in the 
Summer are seldom seen in amateurs’ gardens and yet 
have many good qualities. The so-called Fairy lily, 

also called the Zephyr lily, Zephyranthes carinata, is espe- 
cially worth while. The botanical name is now being used 
more freely than the common name and is pronounced Zef-i- 
ran’-theez. These plants are members of the amaryllis family 
and flower much of the Summer, beginning in June. They are 
dwarf and are adapted to rock garden culture, although the 
best way to grow them is to confine them to large pots or tubs 
which can be moved to the cellar with the coming of cold 
weather. Grown in this way, they multiply rapidly and 
should be divided about every three years. A variety less often 
used but a good one because of its coppery yellow flowers is 
called Z. texana. 

The so-called Peruvian daffodil, Jsmene calanthina, now 
often catalogued as Hymenocallis calathena, also belongs to 
the amaryllis family. It has very fragrant, pure white lily-like 
flowers with segments which extend beyond the petals like 
little horns. The bulbs should be planted three or four inches 
deep in a well-drained spot. They will begin to flower in a 
few weeks and with good cultivation will increase rapidly. 
The newly formed bulb may be used for forcing indoors, as 
this makes an excellent house plant. 

Elliott’s calla, the yellow-flowered having curiously spotted 
leaves with translucent areas, is an excellent garden flower, 
especially for planting near pools or in some sheltered and 
secluded spot. It is wise to buy started plants now if they can 
be obtained. 

Garden makers looking for something to plant among their 
peonies for late blooms will find Galtonia candicans an excel- 
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Elephants’ Ears give a tropical appearance to the garden. 
They make remarkably rapid growth. 
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lent subject. This bulb was formerly called Hyacinthus candi- 
cans. It has bold, upstanding flower spikes surrounded by 
pendent, bell-like blooms which remain open for a long time. 
These blossom spikes are much taller than those of most 
bulbous plants. The bulbs should go six inches underground 
and have good drainage. If the old spikes are cut off as they 
fade, there will be blossoms for two months. The bulbs are 
hardy south of New York. 

Nothing gives more of a tropical effect in the garden than 
the so-called Elephant’s Ear, Caladium esculentum. There is 
nothing shrinking or shy about this caladium, for it makes a 
plant six or eight feet high, with immense leaves, the shape of 
which is indicated by the plant’s common name. This is a 
good plant for filling odd corners. The large bulb should be 
planted four or five inches deep. 

The old-fashioned Cinnamon vine, Dioscorea batatas, has 
been largely overlooked in recent years, but it is recommended 
for quick effects. It grows from bulbs which, unlike most of 
those named in this article, are hardy, even in New England. 

Tuberoses have been somewhat out of favor for several 
years, possibly because they are a little stiff or perhaps because 
they have been used too freely in funeral arrangements. They 
are well worth growing, however, if only for the perfume 
with which they fill the garden. The bulbs bloom quickly but 
are hardly worth carrying over, for they seldom bloom well 
the second time, although the many small bulbs produced can 
be grown on until they reach blooming size. The bulbs 
should be planted about an inch deep. It is an interesting fact 
that almost all tuberoses sold in this country or elsewhere are 
grown in North Carolina. 

The Glory Lily is not a very satisfactory plant for New 
England, except under glass, but can be grown successfully 
outdoors from New York South. Gloriosa rothschildiana is a 
very striking, climbing plant with crimson flowers margined 
yellow and with a yellow base. It is grown from tubers, 
which must be started much earlier in the year. It will be 
necessary to buy started plants now. 
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Glory Lily is the common name for Gloriosa rothschildiana, which 
may be planted outdoors from New York South. 
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Galtonia candicans is recommended for growing among 
peonies to provide Summer flowers. 





The fragrant, amaryllis-like flower called Ismene or Peruvian 
Daffodil is an excellent garden subject. 
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There’s nothing complicated about controlling garden 
pests—z you start in time and use the correct material. 
POMO-GREEN with Nicotine does the job quickly, and 
ends the necessity of using several different kinds of 
material to protect your roses and other flowers. It’s 


the ALL-IN-ONE application for your garden. 
Professionals Endorse this 


COMPLETE PROTECTION 


POMO-GREEN with Nicotine, dusted OR 


sprayed on your flowers, kills aphis and 


(qe 5) 
— eet sd 


A, 
Lr 
* yy 


leaf-eating insects and controls black spot, FP @mmmamae= 


mildew, rust and other common diseases... 
And being leaf-green, it is inconspicuous 
on the foliage. Get started NOW with 
POMO-GREEN with Nicotine and insure 


a healthy garden. 


YOUR DEALER HAS IT 


.. U he hasn’t, send us his name 


NIAGARA SPRAYER & CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


Middleport, N. Y. 


POMO-GREEN with NICOTINE 
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Inducing Birds to Nest in the Garden 


ITH the thought in mind of the inestimable assistance 

in the destruction of insects given by birds, the wise 
gardener uses every possible means to induce them to nest in 
or near the garden. In addition to providing suitable nesting 
boxes, other attractive materials for nestbuilding which may 
please their fancy should be made available. A too careful 
Spring cleaning-up of the grounds often results in a shortage 
of the dried grasses, bits of twigs and other materials generally 
used for that purpose. 

Tufts of last year’s dried grasses left in an out of the way 
fence corner provide the robin with ‘‘straw’’ with which to 
bind together its nest of clay. Tiny twigs left lying under the 
hedges are unnoticed except by Jenny Wren, which usually 
uses nothing else for its nest, with the possible addition of 
two or three chicken feathers for a ‘‘bed.’’ A nesting box, 
emptied of last year’s nest, revealed 702 twigs. I was curious 
to see just how many trips had been necessary to provide a 
suitable home for Jenny’s babies. There were no chicken 
feathers but three shingle nails and a safety-pin among the 
twigs. 

Narrow strips of cloth in various colors and shades, knit- 
ting yarns and pieces of string six to eight inches long, which 
are draped on shrubbery or tied loosely to low branches, are 
seized upon eagerly by robins, cedar wax-wings and orioles. 
Longer pieces are a serious menace to birds for their feet often 
become entangled as they work at weaving the strings into 
the nest. The bird becomes a prisoner and,—unless freed by 
a sympathetic observer,—dies of starvation or exhaustion. 

Many small birds, particularly the goldfinches which are 
said to prefer thistle-down, and some of the warblers, vireos 
and flycatchers, will help themselves from tufts of cotton tied 
to branches, but, because of its absorbent qualities, I prefer to 
put out scraps of old woolen cloth which neither absorbs nor 
holds moisture as readily as does cotton. Frayed pieces, and 
those with a nice long nap that pulls out easily, are preferable. 
I learned that lesson on seeing a goldfinch pulling the fluff 
from the Angora sweater of a baby asleep in a perambulator. 

Catbirds which nest on our grounds seem to prefer pieces of 
old grapevine “‘bark.’’ The orioles, too, strip it off and meas- 
ure it carefully, running it through their bills and discarding 
the shorter pieces. 

Although it is said the chipping sparrow will use nothing 
but horsehair, a nest in my honeysuckle bush was constructed 
entirely of hairs from the coat of our German shepherd dog. 

These instances serve to show the adaptability of birds in 
using materials at hand. The trying-out of various materials 
will result in many enlightening, amusing and pleasurable 
experiences, in addition to the untiring assistance given by the 
birds in ridding the garden of insect pests, especially when 
there are young birds to be fed. 

—Harriet Pulver. 
Torrington, Conn. 


u — 
Squaw Farming for Summer Camps 
ACATIONISTS who may have an acre or so of ploughed 


land in connection with a Summer camp or cabin can have 
a magnificent crop of sweet corn for Summer use by utilizing 
modern quick-maturing sweet corns and modern nitrogenous 
fertilizers, with aboriginal lazy tricks. One hoeing per season 
does it. 

When the ground is warm, and the field has been ploughed 
and harrowed, take a week-end trip and plant about two- 
thirds of the plot in hills, seven grains to the hill, spaced 
about three feet one way and two and one-haif feet the other 
way. If pails of wood ashes are available, put a trowelful in 
each hill of the two outer rows on the edge, to get the first 
ears. The wood ashes are not essential, however. 

Go away and forget the planting until the corn—and the 
weeds—are about ten inches high. By that time, school will 
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The SAFE Insecticide 
Slay garden bandits before they can 
harm your flowers or vegetables. 
SLUG SHOT kills both chewing 
and sucking insects, yet is harmless 
to persons. Moreover, it gives pro- 
tection against many forms of 
fungus diseases. 


2 Forms—Both Non-Poisonous 
SLUG SHOT DUST in ready-to-use F 
Sifter-Top Can, 1 Ib., 25c; Liquid 
SLUG SHOT, 6-oz. Bottle makes 
36 gallons of spray, effective against 
Insects, also Mildew, Black Spot, etc., 
$1.00. Sold by dealers everywhere. 


Write for FREE ‘‘Garden Enemies’’ Chart 


HAMMOND PAINT & CHEMICAL CO. 
4 FERRY STREET BEACON, NEW YORK 


CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head, Nassau County 
New York 


HYBRID YEWS 
SPECIMEN LILACS 
In Over One Hundred Kinds 
PEONIES 

IRISES 


PERENNIALS 
ROCK PLANTS 


Mrs. T. A. HAVEMEYER. PROPRIETRESS 
ALEXANDER MICHIE, MANAGER 


HORMODIN “A” 


The Root Forming Chemical 











A simple, economical, scientific 
treatment that makes it possible 
to reproduce plants from cuttings 
with a high percentage of suc- 
cessful results — saving time, 
space, and labor. No propagator 
can afford to be without it. 


See article in “‘Horticulture,’’ May 15, 
pages 239-246. 


$1.00, $2.00, $7.00, $13.00 and $24.00 
sizes. Postpaid East of the Miss. 
when cash accompanies the order. 


Directions with every package 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12-13 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston 








TRAILING ARBUTUS 


Propagated from Selected Seed 
and Guaranteed to Grow 


Perfect specimens of this most charming 
of our vanishing wildflowers, exception- 
ally strong, luxuriant, hardy and ready 
for successful planting in woodland or 
native -— garden. In 3%” special 
pots and grown under cultivation. 


Because of the unique methods used in 
developing them, these hitherto difficult 
plants are easy to establish in shady, 
well drained places. I guarantee their 
success when directions are followed. 
Four-year (flowering age) plants, 6”-8” 
spread: $1.50 each, six for $7.50, $15 a 
dozen. Three-year, 4”-5”: $1 each, six 
for $5, $10 a dozen. Special prices on 
larger quantities. Packing and delivery 
pon in U. S. For Canada, add 10%. 
hipping season, April-October. 

aeenre leaflet with complete cul- 
tural directions with every order, or 
upon request. 


ROBERT S. LEMMON 





| ern Europe. 








Ponus Ridge New Canaan, Conn. 
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be out, weddings and commencements subsiding, and the 


whole family can go to the country for a big week-end’s hoe- | 
ing. Take along nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia, | 
enough to allow a tablespoonful for each hill planted, as rural | 


stores rarely carry chemicals. 


Protect your hands with tape or cotton gloves and pull | 
the weeds in your corn patch by hand, gathering them into | 
bundles like faggots. Place the bundles at each hill close to the | 


corn. Pull the extra stalks of corn so that there are but four 
to a hill. This sounds like a big undertaking, but actually the 
work goes very fast with the ragweeds, smartweeds and an- 
nual grasses. On top of the bundled weeds, sprinkle the 
chemical. Then hoe the patch, hilling high as though for 


potatoes. The weedy field is now, all at once, a credit to | 


you, and if you can get the remaining part of the land har- 
rowed by horse or tractor so as to begin clean, this is the time 
to plant the second crop of bantam corn. 

The chemical on the rotting weeds makes six-foot corn- 
stalks and splendid ears, without any more fuss, if the rainfall 
is normal. You will be eating corn from the first patch when 
it comes time to weed the second planting. 

—Emily Johnson. 


Pittston, Pa. 


New Forms of Arabis in Color 


S A change from the moss phlox, Phlox subulata, in the 
rock garden in May the colored forms of arabis are 


worth trying. Many of the species are weedy, or not at all | 


showy, as Arabis coerulea, which is blue or A. muralis, which 
is rose colored. They, therefore, are not as useful or permanent 
as the common A. albida. : 

The last-named species, however, no longer comes in pure 
white only. There are many named forms offered abroad, 
although but few are for sale in this country as yet. Such 


varieties as Rosabella, Fakenham Pink and Taplow Pink are | 


very desirable. These color forms can be propagated only as 
cuttings or divisions, but seed is offered abroad and a per- 
centage of the seedlings will produce pink and rose flowers. 
The best arabis seems to be A. aubrietioides. Perhaps it is 
but a form of A. albida, but its pale lavender-rose color comes 
true from seed. Plants and seeds are offered by some of our 
dealers. The new pink, rose and lavender forms of A. albida 





| 


are at least worthy of further development for the rock garden | 
in May. The colors are not as dark as in the aubrietias, but | 


the plants are larger and more nearly Winter hardy. The 
plants will not smother their neighbors as do moss phlox 
varieties, and the color effect is much the same as the lighter 
forms of the rock garden standby. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 


Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 


A Hardy Shrub for Rock Gardens 


ENISTA pilosa is a dense, prostrate shrub which makes 

a delightful subject for the rock garden, especially dur- 

ing May and June when it is covered with small yellow 

flowers. The leaves are dark green, smooth above and silky 

on the under-side. The flowers are axillary and sometimes 
racemose towards the end of the branches. 

This shrub has proved absolutely hardy in the Harvard 
University Botanic Garden the past three winters. In fact, I 
have found it to be much hardier than the peculiar winged 
G. sagittalis and, therefore, worthy of a place in any rock 
garden. It thrives in almost any soil which is not too wet, and 
is readily raised from seed. It is a native of Central and South- 


—Francis Lazenby. 


| Cambridge, Mass. 
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More than 
1100 
ROCK and 
ALPINE 
PLANTS 


are listed in our 1937 free 
catalogue on CONTINU- 
OUS BLOOM IN THE 
ROCK GARDEN. 


Several FINE COLLEC.- 
TIONS at bargain prices 
will prove most alluring to 


the amateur rock gardener. 


CRONAMERE 
ALPINE NURSERIES, Inc. 


Shore Road 


Greens Farms Conn. 














( Seeds 
DREER’S Plants 


SUMMER Bulbs 
CATALOG »s' «=: » 


nial seeds now 

for a profusion 
of blooms early next season. 
For blooming this fall, order 
Autumn Crocus, Colchicum 
and Sternbergia now. Thrifty 
gardeners choose Dreer’s 
Quality Seeds, Plants and 
Bulbs. Helpful planting ideas 
in our Summer Catalog—F Ree. 


HENRY A. DREER 


i Dreer Bidg. Phila., Pa. y 























IRIS and 
HEMEROCALLIS 


CATALOGUE 
UPON 
REQUEST 








QUALITY GARDENS 


West Stephenson Street 
Freeport Illinois 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


The all-purpose spray 


This complete Rose Garden 
Spray Treatment — Tri-ogen — 
offers the first definite mildew 
and black spot control com- 
bined with an insecticide. It 
kills all insects, including the 
sucking and leaf-eating types. 
It remains on foliage. repelling 
subsequent attacks. 


COMPLETE PLANT PROTECTION 


Tri-ogen also stimulates plant growth, 
resulting in fine foliage and luxuriant 
blooms. 


In four sizes: 
(A) Small Kit (makes 16 qts.) $1.50 
(B) Medium Kit (makes 64 qts.) $4.00 
(C) Large Kit (makes 32 gals.) $6.00 
(D) Estate Kit(makes 128 gals.) $20.00 
For sale by first-class Seed Houses, 
Department Stores and Garden 
Supply Dealers. If unable to obtain, 
write us. 


DEPT.AB PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Established 1897 
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| ~g ENGLISH 
ani 


“AP )) 6 Bulbs 25¢ 


26 Bulbs $1.00 
(Value $1.50) 
POSTPAID 


This magnificent bulb- 
ous Iris flowers late in 
June and early July on 
stems 20 inches high. It 
is hardy, easy to grow, will 
thrive in any good garden 
soil. Splendid for cutting. 


BULB CATALOG FREE 


RDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 
R.F.D. 6, Box 516H Tacoma, Wash. 



















ened ha gen: 


INSECTS 
Use Mechling’s 


PYROTE 


(Non-poisonous) 


This concentrated rotenone-pyrethrum 
spray controls aphis, beetles, worms an 

many other chewing and sucking insects. 
Try SULROTE our non-poisonous Roten- 
one-Sulphur Dusting Mixture. Excellent for 
Gladiolus Thrips, also for Black Spot and 
Mildew on Roses. Free SPRAY CHART and 





GARDEN 


descriptive folders on Pyrote and Sulrote. 
Ask your dealer in garden supplies, orwrite 


MECHUING BROS: CHEMICALS 
Cc 


IVISION OF GENERAL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


CAMDEN: NEW JERSEY- 
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The Cultivation of Irises 


NY discussion of iris cultivation is almost certain to in- 
volve the use of lime. It is the opinion of many authori- 
ties, apparently, that lime has been used too freely in most 
parts of the garden and on lawns in recent years. Possibly this 
criticism applies to the use of lime in the iris garden. Never- 
theless, the fact seems to be pretty well established that lime 
in moderation is useful, at least in parts of the country where 
soils are naturally acid. It is well to remember, though, that 
the action of lime is protracted and that a single application 
is sufficient for from five to seven years. If limestone is used at 
planting time, the whole subject of lime may be forgotten for 
a long period. 

The time at which irises should be planted has also been 
the subject of frequent debates. Experience has shown, how- 
ever, that irises, at least bearded irises, do not resent being 
moved about as much as do many plants. They can be shifted 
at almost any time from Spring until Fall except late in the 
season. If cold weather arrives before the roots have had time 
to become well established, they are likely to be heaved out 
of the ground in the course of the Winter. Without much 
doubt, however, the very best time to plant bearded irises is 
within a few weeks after the blooming season, but the fact 
that a wide latitude is offered is one which makes irises of 
special value in amateurs’ gardens. 

There can be no satisfactory rule, despite what some books 
say, about the length of time which may elapse before a clump 
is divided. Some kinds which do not make very strong growth 
may be allowed to continue in one spot for several years with- 
out being disturbed. Very strong-growing kinds, on the other 
hand, need to be separated every year. One must become ac- 
quainted with one’s plants before deciding this point. It is 
certain, however, that robust plants which are allowed to 
make very large clumps will gradually cease to flower 
satisfactorily. 

When clumps are being divided, they should be cut into 
fairly small pieces with a fan-shaped growth of leaves. The 
leaves themselves should be sheared off half their height. 

Every garden maker knows that the roots of well-estab- 
lished plants may be seen cropping up out of the ground. 
New growth is not made that way, however, and the plants 
should be set with the rhizomes about one inch under the 
surface. Deeper planting should be avoided. The root stalks 
will gradually push themselves to the surface. Some amateurs 
become alarmed when they observe this tendency and replant 
their irises so as to have the roots entirely covered. This, of 
course, is a sad mistake. 

The fact that irises grow in the manner just outlined is an 
indication in itself that these plants like a sunny, open situa- 
tion. It is a mistake to plant them under trees or in the shady 
section of a herbaceous border. It is true that they may give 
some flowers under such circumstances and that the foliage 
is always attractive, but the natural preference of these irises 
is for a sunny, rather hot location in sandy loam where the 
drainage is good. If the soil is very light, something may be 


| gained by working in a liberal amount of peat moss, although 


well-rotted manure is better. Heavy soil can be prepared for 
irises by digging in peat moss liberally or by adding a certain 
amount of sand. 

' Irises belonging to the other classes require somewhat dif- 
ferent treatment. Siberian irises should go in a little deeper 


_and usually are transplanted or divided a little later. They 


will go for a longer time without being divided than most of 
the bearded irises. 

When it comes to Japanese irises, one finds that the instruc- 
tions which hold good for bearded irises are not to be fol- 
lowed. These irises, which bloom later, like a moister ground. 
Although they should not stand in the water, they like to 
dabble the ends of their roots in a pool or a pond. Lime 
should never be used with them. 
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SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 
PERFECT GARDEN. LABEL 


PERMANENT when marked with 
ORDINARY LEAD PENCIL 





A style for every purpose 
Many attractive features 


HOWARD HAMMITT 


654 MAIN STREET HARTFORD, CONN. 
















TELLS HOW YOU 
CAN TREAT YOUR OWN TREES, 
REPAIR CAVITIES, PRUNE, BRACE, 
FEED, ETC. HIGHLY ILLUS. 
TRATED WITH PHOTOS AND 
DIAGRAMS. EASY TO FOLLOW. 






Sent 
POSTPAID for $1.00 


WISCONSIN TREE SERVICE 


2333 N. Murray Avenue Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








No traps, no messy ~ 4 job. Quick, 


clean, easy method used by estates, parks, 
golf clubs. Punch holes in ridges. Fill with 
NOMOLE, chemically treated mole food. 
They devour it, die. Large 28-ounce can, 
$2.00 postpaid. GUARANTEE: money 
back if not satisfied. Ground Maintenance 
Manual free on request — no obligations. 


THE C. B. DOLGE CO. 


52 WILTON ROAD 
WESTPORT CONNECTICUT 








be 


ORIENTAL POPPIES 
FREE BOOKLET with colored illustra- 
tions and descriptions of best improved 
varities. Plant now. Write to eed’s 
National Iris Gardens, Box 123-H, 
Beaverton, Oregon. 

Name 


Address 











EUPATORIUM COELESTINUM 


“Mistflower” or “Hardy Ageratum” is one 
of the desirable late-blooming perennials 
coming in Sept., lavender-blue in color, 2 ft. 
tali, quite lasting as a cut flower, and grow- 
ing well in part shade. It needs a light winter 
protection. We have potted plants that will 
bloom this year. 


$2 for 10 plants (postage extra) 
GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 
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LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 


ly Magazine of Landscape 
pei ith full-page illustrations 


JANUARY ISSUE 
The Gardens of the Governor’s 
Palace, at Williamsburg, Va. (Spe- 
cial feature with 27 photographs.) 


APRIL ISSUE 
The Terrace Gardens at Bodnant: 
Prepared with the co-operation of 
Lord Aberconway. 
The Central Park of New York City: 
America’s oldest public garden. 
Landscapes from the Screen: Scenes 
from “The Good Earth,” “Lloyd’s 
of London,” and “Quality Street.” 

Varieties of Evergreen Azaleas: 
Habit of growth, hardiness, foli- 
age, bloom. 

Other Illustrated Features 
Subscription: $3.00 a year. Single 
copies, 75c. Club rate: 5 or more, $2.25 

Address: Hunt Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 





usm YOUR HEDGE 





= am Sf 40 the time / 


we CUTS HEDGES 
» SHRUBS—GRASS 


ELECTRIC HEDGSHEAR cuts light or 
heavy growth, Runs from light socket. Self- 
sharpening. Cuts on both sides of cutter bar. 
Balanced weight—no vibration. Guaranteed 
long life, Write for FREE demonstration. 


StRAceEs TOOLECTRIC MFG. gee. 
1722 N. Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y 






SPECIAL SEABROOK COLLECTION 


ad oe 00, we will send prepaid, 2 == 
¢ gladiolus bulbs, corr labeled of 
oy following: 


BETTY CO-ED EDITH ROBSON 
BILL SOWDEN KING ARTHUR 
BLUE MOORISH KING 
HATOR SALBACH’S 
CONSTANCY ORCHID 
CORONATION SUNSHINE GIRL 
DAMASCUS TOBERSUN 


Special Gratis—1 Georgette 
Write for 1937 Oatalog 
SEABROOK NURSERIES 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 





WATER RIGHT AT THE ROOTS 


Attach water gun to your garden 
=ohose and put the water .~ 
where it belongs, at the roots. 
/ waste, no guess work. You know 
‘the roots have moisture. Pene- 
é trates earth 36 inches. Thou- 
> =~. sands in daily use. Ideal for all 
"» fruit and nut trees, shrubs, deep 
= rooted plants, and vines. Trans- 
* planting can be done at all times 
of the year. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, write usdirect. Price 
(p.p.) $2.75. Send for circular. 
sas 









PATENTED 
TATROE’S CO. Coffeyville, Kan 





Lectures with Demonstrations 


for Amateurs 
On how to plant seeds. Seedlings and how 
to transplant them. House plants and how 
to grow healthy ones. Cuttings from house 
plants. Directions for forcing bulbs indoors. 
How to plant window boxes, Summer and 
Winter. Fee on application. 

Mrs. JOHN S. CODMAN 
QUAIL = Bay) ROXBURY, MASS. 
PARKWAY 0124 

Garden Clubs, “ncneele. and Private Houses 





DOG-O-WAY 


S. Pat. Off. 


Reg. U. 
KEEPS DOGS AND CATS AWAY 
FROM EVERGREENS AND FLOWERS 


Pr 
Harmless to 


ul 

plants and 
animals. Not at all offensive. Ready- 
to-use powder in Sine. can. 


ize 35c. 
3 Cans $1.00 Postpaid 


P. W. RHOADES 
SUDBURY 


oven Successf 
children, 


SOUTH 
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Uses for Paper in the Garden 


§ Seenwasn are many ways in which paper can be used to ad- 
vantage in the garden. The gardener will never go wrong 
in having a supply on hand. It can be used as a protection in 
many ways. If you have just planted a seed bed that is finely 
worked, and have a dread of chickens disturbing it, spreading 
newspapers over the area will take care of the matter nicely. 


The same method can be used to protect tender plants from | 
the hot sun, and is very helpful in retaining moisture. To pre- | 
vent the papers from blowing off, use lengths of ordinary | 


wire about 18 inches long, bend them into the form of a 
crude, square-cornered letter U, and push the two legs through 
the paper into the ground, until the bottom of the U comes 
down into contact with the paper. 


Papers can be secured in the same way, at a definite height | 
from the ground, by placing the legs of the U down through | 


spools or through the bottom of inverted tin cans. A hole can 
be punched through the bottom of the can, with a spike 


somewhat larger in diameter than the wire from which the U | 


is made. The paper is then spread over the tops of the cans, 
after they have been located relatively by use of the wire U. 
The U used with the can should have longer legs than ordi- 
narily, so that they reach down far enough to go well into the 
ground. 

Small pieces of newspaper about four inches square can be 
used to protect plants that you are setting out, from cut- 
worms. Simply wrap the piece of paper around the stem of 
the plant just before setting it in the ground, and set it so that 
half the paper shield is under and half over the ground. 

Because of its affinity for water, layers of paper are good to 
use in packing cut flowers where it is necessary to transport 
them or to keep them out of water for a considerable length of 
time. Newspaper will serve the purpose well, but when one 
wishes to be especially careful, a generous amount of toilet 


tissue, spread between layers of the flowers in a box, will do | 


even better. In either case, the paper is to be thoroughly 
soaked with water, of course. 


Many persons use wooden tags for labeling plants, because | 


they will stand the weather better than paper, even though it 
is much easier to write plainly on paper. The solution to this 
problem is to use pieces of heavy white paper, three inches 
or more long, in connection with ordinary medicine bottles or 
other small bottles of clear white glass. The name is written 
on the paper (a three-by-five-inch index card will serve nicely 
if there is nothing better at hand, by trimming it to make it 
three inches square), which is carefully rolled to a diameter 
just small enough to be thrust through the neck of the bottle. 
When it gets below the neck of the bottle, it will spread out 
sufficiently to make the name perfectly legible. The name 
should, of course, be written at the right point, in a line 
lengthwise of the bottle. Stakes on which to place the bottle 
should be made of material just a trifle larger in diameter than 
the bottle necks and pointed a little on both ends. One end of 
a stake is thrust into the ground at the place one desires a 
marker, and the bottle, with its contained paper, is thrust 
down on the top part of the stake. The weather, of course, 
may be what it will, but the writing on such labels will re- 
main perfectly legible. 
—John E. Hyler. 

Peoria, Ill. 


Ants on Peony Plants 


ARDEN makers need not become alarmed over the ants | 
they find on their peony plants. The ants are not attack- | 


ing the foliage but are attracted by plant lice, which secrete a 
nectar of which the ants are fond. There is some possibility, 
however, that the ants will carry disease spores from one 





with a nicotine preparation such as is sold at all seed stores, 
but they do less damage to peonies than to other plants. 
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UNUSUAL GARDEN ITEMS 
Hand Wrought Lead 


| BIRD BATHS 





Lotus Design 24 in. $15.00 
Grape Design Iron Furniture 
Mar-No-Lawn Garden Furniture 
Antique Italian Oil Jars 


| Shell Design 18 in. $9.00 24 in. $12.50 


| Folders of these and many other 
Garden Novelties sent on request 


/THE GARDEN SHOP 


28 Church Street, Wellesley, Mass. 





'FREE! DeLuxe 
Bulb Cataiog 


The largest concern in Holland growing 
Dutch Bulbs and marketing them direct to 
American flower lovers, offers you their 
beautiful new 32-page Bulb Catalog in gor- 
geous natural colors. All Bulbs offered are 
“Exhibition Size’ and top quality — the 
especially-selected kind that enables you to 
duplicate in your own —— the huge 
blooms seen and admired at the Flower 
Show. Many rare and unusual varieties. 
SPECIAL 10% DISCOUNT on all early 
orders. So don't delay. Write for your 
FREE copy of this, the world’s most beau- 
tiful Bulb Catalog, TODAY. Address 


‘Van Bourgondien Bros. 


DEPT. 28 





BABYLON, L.I., N. ¥. 
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ORCHIDS 


in great variety for private, com- 
mercial or botanicai purposes. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
| Orchid Growers Summit, N. J. 


ORCHIDS 


of distinction 


EDWARD A. MANDA, Ince. 
130 Main St., West Orange, N. J. 


ORCHIDS 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS 
COMPANY 


WELLESLEY, MASS. 





























SURPRISE 


QUALITY COLLECTION 
25 IRIS OR 

10 PEONIES 4-90 
Both for $8.95 P. P. Prep’d 
1300 Varieties—Catalog Free 


c. F. WASSENBERG 
VAN WERT OHIO 











DELPHINIUMS 


Pot grown, no planting losses. All 
will bloom this year. Blackmore & 
Langdon Hybrids. This strain, with- 
out a doubt, standsin aclass by itself. 
12 plants $1, 27 plants $2. Prepaid. 
BREECES GARDENS, DELAWARE, OHIO 





EVERGREENS, Deciduous 
Trees and Flowering Shrubs 


(Quality considered) in Large al 
tities can be purchased from us More 
Reasonably than anywhere else. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
(Established 1878) 
50 Church Street New York City 











TRUE AUTUMN CROCUS 


Delightful blossom-cups of soft 
rosy lilac, zoned orange within, 
come in October from bulbs of 
Crocus zonatus planted now. 19 
for $1.00, postpaid. Unique Bulb 
Catalog. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


DEPT. B MERCHANTVILLE, N. J. 





ORIENTAL POPPIES 
and “How to Grow Them” 


Our Special Poppy List No. 135 offers many 
new and unusual colors of this most attractive 
plant. Write for your copy at once. 


THE SIEBENTHALER COMPANY 
SIEBENTHALER AVENUE DAYTON, OHIO 








Advance Bulb Catalog 
free on request 


Beautiful FRENCH, JAPANESE, AMERI- 
CAN and DUTCH flower bulbs at attrac- 
tive prices. 


Sizmppé alee 


132 to 138 Church Street, New York City 





"How Does Your Garden Grow?" 


‘Nicely, thank you, for I rely on the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle to provide me with practical information 
on all my garden problems." 


Gardening is the sole interest of the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. Published monthly, itis official organ 
of the Nat. Assn. of Gardeners and the American 
Rock Garden Soc., a fact which guarantees a high 
editorial standard. 


Trial Subscription—7 months for $1.00 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
1270-H SIXTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
Best Varieties. 


i RI Ss Save money buy- 


ing at wholesale my Collections 
of your own choosing. 


THOLE’S GARDENS 
2754—45th Ave. 8. W., Seattle, Wash. 





Finest Plants, 














Packard Bird Houses 


Best by Test! 
Ask the Bird That Owns One 
6 for $5 postpaid 
Why Pay More? Order Now! 
EVERYTHING for Wild Birds 


Catalogue Free 


WINTHROP PACKARD 


1446 WASHINGTON ST.. CANTON. MASS. 
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| Important Coming Events 


June 1. New York, N. Y. The Spring Flower Show of the New York 
Zone Branch of the Pennsylvania Railroad Garden Club at the 
Y. M. C. A. at Pennsylvania Station. 


June 2. Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. The Eleventh Spring Flower Show of the 
Garden Club of Bala-Cynwyd in the club house of the Woman’s Club. 


June 3. Norwood, Mass. The Spring Flower Show of the Norwood 
Garden Club in Memorial Hall of the Municipal Building. 


June 3. Worcester, Mass. Annual Iris Show of the Worcester County 
Horticultural Society at the Horticultural Building, 30 Elm Street. 


June 5. Kearny, N. J. Annual Rose Show of the Kearny and Arling- 
ton Garden Club at the Kearny Public Library. 


June 5-6. Chicago, Ill. The Third Annual Iris Show of the Midwest 
Horticultural Society in Horticultural Hall of Garfield Park Con- 
servatory. 

June 9. Van Wert, Ohio. The Annual Van Wert Peony Festival with 
parade and pageant. Many private and commercial gardens in the 
famous peony section will be open during the week. 


June 9-10. Brockton, Mass. The Spring Flower Show of the Brockton 
Garden Club at the Y. W. C. A. 


June 9-10. New York, N. Y. Annual Sweet Pea and Rose Show of the 
| Nassau County Horticultural Society under the auspices of The 
Horticultural Society of New York at 598 Madison Avenue. 


| June 9-12. White Plains, N. Y. The Sixth Annual Westchester County 
Flower Show, at the County Center. Six horticultural societies and 
40 garden clubs co-operating. 


June 10-11. Harrisburg, Pa. The Fifth Annual Flower Show under 
the auspices of the Garden Club of Harrisburg at Zembo Mosque, 
Third and Division Streets. 


June 10-13. Tallman, N. Y. The Annual Rockland County Flower 
Show sponsored by the five garden clubs of Rockland County. 


June 12-13. Lincoln, Nebr. Annual Show of the American Peony 
Society under the auspices of the Garden Club of Lincoln. 


June 14-15. Cleveland, Ohio. The Annual Spring Exhibition of the 
American Rose Society. 





| June 15-16. Boston, Mass. Annual June Flower Show of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society featuring peonies at Horticultural 
Hall. 


June 16-17. Lansford, Pa. The Annual Flower Show of the Lansford 
Garden Club. 


August 11-13. Newport, R. I. The combined show of the Garden 
Association and the Newport Horticultural Society at the Casino. 


Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


Aalst Bulb Farms, Inc., van. (10th Ave. & 3d St., Kirkland, Wash.) ‘Bulbs that 
beat the Dutch, 1937.” 


Badetty Bros. (Huntington, N. Y.) ‘‘Special price list of dahlia roots.”’ 





Bagatelle Nursery. (Huntington Station, L. I.) ‘‘Wholesale price list.”’ 


Bangkrabue Nursery. (24th Phaya Klahom’s Lane, Bangkrabue, Bangkok-Siam.) 
“Rare and beautiful orchids of Siam—general price list for season 1937."’ 


Barnes Bros. Nursery Co. (Yalesville, Conn.) (General catalog). 

Berkeley Nurseries. (Aldie, Loudoun Co., Va.) ‘‘Special daffodil list, 1937.”’ 

| Betscher, C. (Dover, O.) ‘‘Hemerocallis, 1937.’ 
Bruidegom, Firma D. (Baarn, Holland.) ‘‘Dahlias.”’ 

| Charlesworth % Co. Ltd. (Sussex, Eng.) ‘1937 orchids.” 

| Conwell, H. Ernest. (Boxwood Nurseries, Milton, Delaware.) ‘‘Boxwood.”’ 

Fisher Flower Farm. (Vergennes, Vt.) “Spring 1937’ (General list). 

Herb Center. (Wenham, Mass.) ‘‘Herbs and aromatic plants, 1937.’ 

Hoyt Nurseries. (New Canaan, Conn.) (General catalog). 

Kaye, Reginald. (Silverdale, Lancs., Eng.) (General catalogue) ‘Spring 1937— 
supplementary list of alpines, shrubs and herbaceous plants.’ 

Kilgore Seed Co. (Plant City, Fla.) ‘Flower planting guide for the South.” 

Kohli, Mrs. P. (Baramula, Kashmir, India.) ‘‘Seeds of rare Kashmir, Tibet and 
Sikkim Himalayan flowers.” 

Lemmon, Robert S. (Ponus Ridge, New Canaan, Conn.) ‘‘Native plants for wild- 
flower garden and woodlands.”’ 

Lubeck Gardens. (29 5th St., Attleboro, Mass.) ‘‘Dahlias, 1937.” 

Martley, John (Banhoek, Stellenbosch, So. Africa.) “South African flowering 
plants, 1937 season.’’ 





| 
| 


| 
} 








Over-the-Garden-Wall. (60 No. Main St., W. Hartford, Conn.) “Summer 1937— | 


Spring 1938’’ (Irises, hemerocallis, poppies, peonies) . 
Piper's. (Livingston, N. J.) ‘‘Descriptive list of American and English carnations.” 


| Port-Rose garden. (713 Young’s Lane, Freeport, Ill.) (Hemerocallis, poppies, 
Japanese morning glories). 


Pudor’s Inc. (Puyallup, Wash.) “‘Iris.”’ 

Rodman, Elizabeth. (Wickford, R. I.) ‘1937 list of annuals and perennials.”’ 
Starke & Ayres. (Capetown, So. Africa.) ‘Annual 1937.” 

Thomas, Fred. W., @ Co. (Torrington, Conn., R.F.D.) ‘1937 dahlias of value.”’ 
Wakeman Gardens. (Southport, Conn.) ‘‘Dahlias, gladiolus, 1937."’ 


Wohlert, A. E. (Narberth, Pa.) ‘“‘Oriental wistarias, price list and descriptive 
catalog.’’ “‘Ornamental flowering trees and shrubs.”’ 
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Choice Liliums 


Commencing in early June we will have 
quantities of hardy Liliums in scores of 
varieties flowering in our gardens. Also 
fine collections of Peonies, Iris, Hemer- 
ocallis (including numerous hybrids) 
and other interesting hardy plants. 


ROSES in pots can be still planted, also 
Clematis and other plants as well as 
Tigridias, Montbretias, Galtonias, 
Acidantheras and other Summer bulbs. 
Our Gardens are always open for 
Inspection. Catalogues on request. 


WILLIAM N. CRAIG 
326 FRONT ST., WEYMOUTH, MASS. 
Telephone Weymouth 1110 














CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, 
minimum $1.50, payable in advance. 





ODD FLORIDA PLANTS: Add that tropi- 
cal air to your garden this Summer. Ten 
named varieties, our selection, securely and 
lightly crated with soil about their roots 
$1.50. Make excellent house plants next 
Winter. Free catalogue. Shaffer Nurseries, 
B700, Clearwater, Florida. 





IRISES and ORIENTAL POPPIES: Free 
booklet with colored illustrations and de- 
scriptions of best improved varieties. Plant 
in Summer months. Write Weed’s National 
Iris Gardens, Box 123-H, Beaverton, 
Oregon. 





DAFFODILS: Choicest domestic and im- 
rted varieties. Also finest new Hybrid 
emerocallis. Price lists on request. 

Berkeley Nurseries, Aldie, Va. 





IRISES AND ORIENTAL POPPIES: 12 
large, fine Iris rhizomes for $2.00. Send for 
x Edgewood Iris Gardens, Lock- 
port, N. Y. 





BEGONIAS: Unusual varieties our spe- 
cialty. Descriptive booklet 35c. Green Tree 
Flower Gardens, 316 W. Chew St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 





HEMEROCALLIS HYBRIDS including 
English imports. Reasonably priced. Special 
offer: Three Margaret Perry, rose-red and 
buff orange, four feet, long blooming season. 
Postpaid two dollars. nard oward, 
Smyth Ave., Greenville, S. C. 





CANADIAN UNLEACHED HARDWOOD 
ASHES: Nature’s fertilizer. Makes Satis- 
fied Customers. Free Circular explaining. 
——— Stevens, Peterborough, Ontario, 
anaca. 





GERANIUM PLANTS for sale: Different 
colors 35 cents each, express collect. Mrs, 
E. L. Yancey, P. O. Box 303, Hampton, Va. 





FOR SALE: English Boxwood, 6 ft. high, 
17 ft. around, 5% ft. spread. Apply Edith 
J. Hatton, R. F. D. 5, West Chester, Pa. 





IRIS MASTER LIST: Outstanding varie- 
oe. Send for list. Rye Iris Garden, Rye, 





NATURAL COLOR PHOTOGRAPHS: 
Transparencies or prints. Mrs. Louella A. 
Greenleaf, Davidson Rd., Wakefield, Mass., 
Crystal 1333 


POSITIONS WANTED 


GARDENER-ESTATE SUPERINTEND- 
ENT: Age 51, married, no children. Thor- 
oughly experienced all branches of garden- 
ing outdoor and under glass. General farm- 
ing, expert landscape, making of new and 
remodeling old places; also entire upkeep of 
private estate. Graduate gardening school 
in Hungary. Came to this country 27 years 
age, Joseph Vibiral, Care of Wm. Wright, 
10 Bronson Ave., Larchmont, N. Y. 











HEAD GARDENER: Where knowledge and 
experience could be used to advantage. 17 
years in last position. Address X. S., Care 
of “Horticulture,”’ Boston, Mass. 





HORTICULTURAL STUDENT desires 
Summer Employment, able and willing to 
work. Will render loyal, efficient service. 
Bruce Peeling, R. D. 1, Harrisburg, Penna. 





HEAD GARDENER, SUPERINTENDENT, 
good technical training, 30 years’ experi- 
ence all branches of horticulture. Excellent 
references. A. C., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 
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MASSACHUSETTS | THE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY | THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY OF NEW YORK HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


J une Flower Show AND The Library, located in the Society's quar- 


Featuring Peonies 


at volumes. 
of | The collection includes the recent authori- | 
HORTICULTURAL HALL | tative gardening books, several old and rare 
BOSTON, MASS. The Nassau County herbals, and books on the distinctive flora 
aieen atleen Horticultural Society | of many of our states. The leading horticul- 
an 


der the auspices of | 
From 2 P.M. to 9 P.M. i ial ii aii Members are reminded of the circulating 
on Tuesday ; : privilege, and non-members and out-of- 
The Horticultural Society of town visitors are cordially invited to use the | 
New York | comfortable reading-room for reference | 
From 9 A.M. to 9 P.M. | | 


on Wednesday 


An unusual opportunity to 


Organized November 24,1827 


¢ 
SWEET PEA : iaeany | 





ters on the sixth floor of the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America Building, 1600 Arch 


R O S E ~ H OW Street, Philadelphia, comprises over 4,000 





tural periodicals and catalogues of seed 
firms and nurseries are also on file. 











and research work. 


JUNE 9th 2PM. to OPM. | e 
OFFICE and LIBRARY HOURS 


JUNE 10th 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. June 15—September 15 | 




















study new varieties | 

| Week Days 9 A.M. to 4 P.M. | 

ADMISSION FREE | at 598 Madison Avenue Saturdays Closed | 

New Hard th r | In September and Octob ill 
"A STRID- Hardy Aquatics From Seed | enjoy" cutting the rich, pungent 


Seedling from C. Arcticum 
50c for 1 — $1.25 for 3 — $2.25 for 6 
$4.00 per dozen Postpaid 
Send for color illustration and list of other 
varieties. 


JAMES WHEELER & SON 
Natick, Mass. 


MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD 


for Wildflower gardening, rock gardens, 
perennial borders, broad-leaf evergreens, 
and all fibrous-rooted plants. Ideal for seed- 
bed and transplanted seedlings. Oontains 
Nature’s own best plant food values. The 
perfect soil restorer. $2.25 per 100-Ib. bag, 
F.O.B. East Kingston. Send for circular. 


MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD CO. 
Box 31 East Kingston, N. H. 












Rare and Fancy Camellias 
There's a thrill in growing these ex- 
quisite winter-flowering evergreens of 
regal dignity; their alluring color tones 

+ mumerous forms, and exciting 
individuality. Easy culture in “‘cool’’ 
greenhouse. 48-page cultural booklet 
free with order, otherwise $1 post- 
paid. Illustrated catalogue “H” of 
‘somata America’s finest prize-winning, pot 
grown Camellias, gratis. 


“LONGVIEW,” CRICHTON, ALA. 


Thomas J. J. Grey Co Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 
Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 









16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - - MASS. 



















KEYS TONE PLANT LABEL sraxe 
=" Special Offer 20 for $1.00 at 


Label is sea green pyralin; 
stake 10” long rust proof 
aluminum painted green. Use 
". ordinary lead pencil for mark- 
& ms ing. Write for complete catalog. 
WRITE W. W. OLIVER MFG. CO. 

+... -2 1486 NIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, N. Y. 








OR several seasons I have had no luck in growing hardy Early Bronze CHRYSANTHEMUM 


aquatic plants, (not waterlilies), from seed. Planted in the | 
cool greenhouse in Winter or Spring, even if the pots were set | if [ petit apne om — 
in pans of water, the germination was very poor and the | 25 plants, $8 (Add sootans 
growth not healthy. This Winter, as soon as the ice was GRAY & COLE, Ward Hill, Mass. 
melted on the pool outdoors, the seeds were planted in large | 
pots or seed pans, in soil containing a great deal of peat moss, _ | Try OSMO TRI-POTS 
and the pots were set nearly submerged in the pool. | PLANT THE POT AND ALL 
No further care was given. The pots froze many times. Mads of Witvenenens Sikes — ust 











They were deluged with rain and submerged by freshets. In | paper. With OSMO TRI-POTS you 
mid-May an excellent stand of seedlings was growing in | ©#® 8row, ship, plant—all in one pot. 
nearly every pot. Among them were five species of cattail THE OSMO GARDEN CO. 

(typha), several kinds of sagittaria, the water plantain SPOS. SS, SOS Hp. SENS Gh, TAMaayeta, Te. 


(alisma), the pondweed (potamogeton), the bobbean (men- H kK R B & 


yanthes), and several unusual hardy arums. The only care 


necessary after planting the seeds seems to be to see that the ee er soe 0 Santas vemeies. 


Dried Herbs for Flavoring and Fragrance. 





pots do not become dry as the water recedes in Summer. Other plants of unusual character and 
Some time during the Summer the seedlings will be put in on a —€ 
their permanent places, for they can be transplanted at any WEATHERED OAK HERB FARM, INC. 
time. Native bog and aquatic plants seem to insist on natural BETHESDA MARYLAND 
conditions for germination. 
—Stephen F. Hamblin. | S-L-N Invisible 
Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. PLANT STAKES 


A trial lot of 25 36” for $2.00 
Invisible PLANT SUPPORTS 








A trial package 4 5”, 4 10” and 4 15” for $2 














Send for our new circular on 

" és S-L-N Garden Gadgets 

for prevention PRAY for protection W. B. ESSELEN 
80-B Boylston Street Boston 

Your valuable trees and shrubs Consult us regarding pruning, 
must be protected. Expert fertilization, and cavity work— LOWTHORPE SCHOOL 
spraying NOW — will prevent we will glady inspect your | Pounded 1901 
serious damage later. trees without obligation. LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE 


HORTICULTURE 


WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. | | 2% vine Fora ts Boston 


30 Cameron St. Telephone || | Ait THB sare surrmicane 1 
= ° | ohn A. Parker, 8.B., “ } 
Brookline, Mass. Aspinwall 4204 Groton, Mass. Write for Catalog. 
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LTY of [Bye 
et ee MSgy, 
ALL STAR COLLECTION 


Catalog Value $11.75 


SPECIAL “wc *7.50 


Price 

I feel that the readers of HORTICUL- 
TURE are too discriminating to be satisfied with anything but the 
best. They appreciate and desire quality in Iris. Realizing this, I have 
made up this “All-Star” Collection consisting of 12 notable Tall 
Bearded Iris, each the leader of its kind. Never before have these 
varieties been offered at so low a price. Here are the varieties: 

Mary Geddes—A blending of lovely te Nene—Largest of all Tall Bearded 

soft pink tones, overlaid with Pomer- varieties. Soft lilac standards; old rose 

anian red. Awarded’ the Dykes Me- Oe a es Pas paukes Guo ss $ .75 


morial medal for 1936, highest inter- % Meldoric — A collosal blue-black. 
national honors .... $1 Hon. mention American Iris Soc. 


w& Gudrun — King of the whites. A Clara Noyes—A rich new blend of 


Dykes Medal Winner, sold last year “Talisman Rose colors.” Award of 

at $7.50 ©... cece ee eee eens 2.50 Merit American Iris Society 35 
President Pilkington—A bi-color frIndian Chief — A gigantic velvety 

with blended tones of buff and blue red bi-color ie .20 


Award of Merit by the French Na- - 
tional Horticultural Society .35 


¥& Sierre Blue—Clear deep blue. 1935 


yeEaster Morn — Pure sparkling 
white, with a satiny sheen and a glow- 
ing yellow center. Award of Merit 


Dykes Medal Winner 2.00 American Itis Soc. . 2.00 
wk Red Radiance—New, rich glowing Grace Sturtevant—A noble blend 
red . ' ‘75 of rich deep red brown and violet- 
jx Shah Jehan—Standards buff, falls carmine. Sold for $40 a few years ago. . 
plum-red margined buff, with intense — 
reddish-brown flush, English Medal Total Cost, selected from Catalog $11.75 
Award kip CWa nm bee ee ae 1.00 “All-Star” Collection Price ..... $ 7.50 


Last year, Gudrun alone sold at $7.50, the present price of the entire Collection. 
Order today. We will make immediate shipment. 


FREE 48 page Iris book in color—with every order 


Robert Wayman Box B, Bayside 


Long Island, N. Y. 
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itemise 











det, 


om plete SERVICE 


@ The largest list of varieties of hardy plants — the most 
complete supply for garden-making in America. 


@ Conveniently located Display Gardens — located for New 
England Garden Makers. 


@ An Advisory Service to help you with your individual 
gardening problems. 


@ A capable, experienced landscape staff for those who de- 
sire the utmost in garden and landscape beauty. 


@ An unwavering policy of high quality products and ser- 
vices, moderately priced — for nearly half a century. 


@ For the small garden as well as the large — a complete, 
well-rounded service, designed to meet the specific needs 
of home gardners. 


@ FOR PLANTS visit our Sales Gardens or send for our 
catalog . . . FOR OUR ADVISORY SERVICE call at 
or write to either of our offices. . . FOR LANDSCAPE 
SERVICE write or phone to either office and ask to have 
one of our landscape experts call. 


@ Avail yourself of our complete service now — it is specifi- 


cally designed to help YOU. 


Bay State Nurseries 


INCORPORATED 


Framingham 


North Abington 


Mass. Mass. 
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PEONIES and IRIS at Cherry Hill 


The gorgeous coloring of these plants attracts thousands yearly 
to Cherry Hill in June. Rhododendrons, Azaleas and Mountain 
Laurel make June the high tide of the year. 

Our Flower Show, featuring these, will be opened about the tenth 
continuing until the twenty-fifth and our commodious show room 
is always cool and pleasant. 

This is an excellent time to choose from our stock of plants in 
flower for Fall delivery. With our improved methods of digging 
and careful handling you may transplant now — Evergreens (both 
broad leaved and coniferous), Perennials, and most of the Decidu- 
ous Shrubs for immediate effect. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Thurlows and Stranger, Inc.) 
West Newbury Massachusetts 
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YOU CAN LICK 


INSECT PESTS, 
PLANT DISEASES 


the same way as Commer- 
cial growers. HARDY 
method assures finer flow- 
ers, vegetables, shrubs than 
you ever had. 


NEVER BEFORE 
AVAILABLE 


to home gardeners, THE 
HARDY CO. has now pack- 
aged the three most successful 
formulas, long used by commer- 
cial growers. To satisfy them 
and you, these powders 


MUST DO THE WORK—MUST BE EASY TO APPLY 
MUST BE LOW IN COST 


One HARDY outfit keeps pests of average garden under 
control for a year. No waste. 


PRICE $3.20 DELIVERED 


—and cheap enough for insurance against pests, with less 
time required than you ever spent before. Refills available. 


THE HARDY COMPANY, Lexington, Mass. 


“Practical Pest Prevention” 





THE HARDY KIT is com- 
plete and of generous size. 
Handy storage carton con- 
tains 3 one-pound canisters of 
powders to combat sucking 
and chewing insects, rust, 
leaf spot, etc.; 1 hand blower; 
1 extension deflector to dust 
underside of foliage; 1 Con- 
trol Schedule. 





























